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THE LABOR REVOLT OF 1766 IN THE MINING 
COMMUNITY OF REAL DEL MONTE* 


opular disturbances can assume a wide variety of forms which ac- 

count for the efforts of sociologists, psychologists, and historians to 

formulate crowd-classification systems.! The classification and de- 
scription of a popular disturbance, however, is not an end in itself, but is 
useful primarily as a tool to allow the historian to peer more closely at the 
society suffering conflict. The study of popular disturbances yields histor- 
ical information on two levels: information about the disturbance itself; and, 
much more significantly, information about the social, political, and eco- 
nomic relationships evident among sectors of the population at the time of 
the disturbance. This paper, based principally on archival records only re- 
cently brought to light, proposes to examine the mining revolt of August 
1766 in Real del Monte of New Spain on these two levels.” 


The first level of inquiry, into the revolt itself, answers many questions 
about the nature of this particular mid-eighteenth century mining revolt. 
What groups participated in the revolt? What prompted the revolt? What 
groups were the targets of rebel wrath? How violent and destructive were 
the rebels? Was the revolt an event organized and plotted far in advance or 


* I would like to gratefully acknowledge the generous and invaluable assistance given me during the 
period of research by William B. Taylor. 

1 See Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (New York: Prentice Hall, 1938); Elias Canetti, 
Crowds and Power, trans. Carol Stewart (New York: Viking Press, 1962); Daniel Katz, ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of the Crowd,”’ in Fields of Psychology Basic and Applied, pp. 216-37, ed. J.P. Guilford et al. 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1940); Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior (New 
York: Free Press, 1962); Charles Tilly, ‘‘The Changing Place of Collective Violence,’’ in Essays in 
Theory and History: An Approach to the Social Sciences, ed. Melvin Richter (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1970), pp. 139-64. 

? See Noblet Barry Danks, ‘‘Revolts of 1766 and 1767 in Mining Communities in New Spain,”’ 
Ph.D. Diss., University of Colorado, 1979. 
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was it a spontaneous reaction? How was the revolt quelled? What changes 
resulted from the revolt?? 


The second level of inquiry, into relationships evident among sectors of 
society at the time of the revolt, yields information which transcends Real 
del Monte of 1766. Questions asked at this level seek to illuminate factors 
—social, political, and economic—which regulated the mid-eighteenth 
century silver mining industry in New Spain. What methods were employed 
by management to secure a labor force? Was mine labor a scarce or ample 
commodity? How strong or weak was the mine laborer’s bargaining posi- 
tion in conflicts with management? Did the physical structure of silver 
mining facilitate or hamper the success of the rebellion? What resources 
proved most successful for pacification of the rebels? How important was 
government mediation to resolution of the conflict? 


It is definitely in the area of labor history that records of the Real del 
Monte revolt shed the brightest light. Scholars of Latin American history 
have analyzed many facets of the colonial mine labor pool. The mine la- 
borer’s social origins, his ethnic and racial complexion, his life-style, his 
basic character traits, his working conditions, his wage scales and even his 
attitudes toward women and liquor have been the subjects of speculation 
both by contemporary observers and present-day scholars.* The status of the 
mine laborer, however, is most explicitly revealed when he is observed in 
relationship with other sectors of the colonial society, particularly the mine 
owners and the colonial government— the two groups with which he most 
often brushed shoulders. Archival records of the 1766 labor revolt in the 
mines of Real del Monte, a mining district north of Mexico City, provide 
the scholar with abundant documents illustrating these relationships. These 
documents suggest that mine labor in mid-eighteenth century Mexico was a 
scarce commodity. The mine laborer enjoyed a relatively high wage level 
and often even shared in the industry’s profits. In 1766, when mining man- 
agement attempted effectively to reduce his pay and down-grade his 
working conditions, the mine laborer in Real del Monte spontaneously al- 
lied with his fellows to react against the adverse innovations and to maintain 
the status quo. The strength of the worker’s bargaining position rested on 
the structure of the silver industry and the scarcity of mine labor. 


3 Ibid., pp. 131-201. This first level of inquiry is discussed in much greater detail in the dissertation 
than in the present article. 

4 Many contemporary travellers in New Spain made comments on mine labor. The most detailed and 
reliable views of contemporaries are found in Francisco de Ajofrin, Diario del viaje que por orden de la 
sagrada congregacién de propoganda fide hizo a la América septentrional en el siglo XVIII, 2 vols. 
Real Acadamia de la Historia, no. 12-13 (Madrid: Archivo Documental Espafiol, 1958); Francisco 
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LABOR’S POSITION IN THE MEXICAN SILVER INDUSTRY 


Mining in Mexico was a complex enterprise involving the continual re- 
alignment of relationships and regulations not only between the mine owner 
and the manual laborers he employed, but also between the mine owner and 
the government of New Spain. Silver production was of vital concern to the 
Spanish crown and government supervision of and interference in the Mex- 
ican mining industry was constant. For this reason, the disturbance in Real 
del Monte cannot be adequately explained as a simple disagreement be- 
tween a mine owner and his laborers over working conditions and pay. 


By Spanish law, the crown retained ownership of subsoil minerals. Mine 
owners worked their mines by virtue of royal concessions.> The basic re- 
quirements of the crown’s concession contract were that the miner con- 
tribute a portion of the silver produced to the royal treasury (the guinto) and 
that he work the mine according to the rules and ordinances set forth by the 
sovereign.© The process of converting ore to silver was dominated neither 
by the crown nor by private entrepreneurs. Rather, the prosperity of the 
silver industry rested on a healthy working relationship between the two. 
While in theory the king retained the legal right to subsoil minerals, in 
practice he was powerless to exploit his privilege without the private entre- 
preneur. Spanish legislation throughout the colonial period indicated the 
recurring attempts of the crown to balance and harmonize its relationship 





Xavier de Gamboa, Comentarios a los ordenanzas de minas dedicados al catélico rey, nuestro senor D. 
Carlos III (México: Talleres de ‘*La Ciencia Juridica’’, 1898); Alejandro de Humboldt, Ensayo politico 
sobre el reino de la Nueva Espana, 5 vols. (México: Editorial Pedro Robredo, 1941). The definitive 
modern work on mining in the period relevant to this paper is D.A. Brading, Miners and Merchants in 
Bourbon Mexico, 1763-1810, Cambridge Latin American Studies Series, no. 10 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1971). Other scholarly commentary on facets of mine labor can be found in 
Peter J. Bakewell, Silver Mining and Society in Colonial Mexico: Zacatecas, 1546-1700, Cambridge 
Latin American Studies Series, no. 15 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971); D.A. Brading, 
‘“Grupos €tnicos: clases y estructura en Guanajuato (1792), ‘‘Historia Mexicana 21 (Enero-Marzo 
1972); D. A. Brading, ‘‘Mexican Silver Mining in the Eighteenth Century: The Revival of Zacatecas,”’’ 
Hispanic American Historical Review 50 (November 1970); Walter Howe, The Mining Guild of New 
Spain and its Tribunal General, 1770-1821 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949); Alan Probert, 
‘Ladders of No Return: The Encino Mine Disaster,’’ Journal of the West 14 (April 1975); Alan Probert, 
‘‘Pedro Romero de Terreros—The Genius of the Vizcaina Vein,’’ Journal of the West 14 (April, 1975); 
Robert C. West, The Mining Community in Northern New Spain: The Parral Mining District, Ibero- 
Americana, no. 30 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949). 

5 Fabian de Fonseca and Carlos de Urrutia, Historia general de real hacienda, 2 vols. (México: 
Imprenta de Vicente Garcia Torres, 1849), 1:1-2. 

© Ibid. , 1:3. For the royal ordinances governing the mining industry, see Recopilacién de leyes de los 
reynos de las Indias, edicién facsimilar de la cuarta impresién hecha en Madrid el afio 1791, 3 vols. 
(Madrid: Graficas Ultra, 1943) and Joaquin Maniau Torquemada, Compendio de la historia de la real 
hacienda de Nueva Espana, escrito en el ano 1794, with notes and commentary by Alberto M. Carrefio 
(México: Sociedad de géografia y éstadistica, 1914). 
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with entrepreneurs without threatening the flow of royal revenue from the 
silver industry. 


The health of a Mexican mining enterprise, however, rested as much on 
the abundance and reliability of its labor pool as it did on crown policy. In 
mining camps the mine owners employed both laborers and management 
personnel. The laborers, called operarios de minas, performed the physical 
drudgery of mining—picking the ore, digging the tunnels, timbering the 
shafts, carrying ore to the surface and working the malacates, animal pow- 
ered drainage pumps. The management personnel performed supervisory 
functions— insuring that the laborers completed their shifts, collecting and 
weighing the ore at shift end, and guarding against ore theft by the laborers. 
Conflict between these two groups of employees—laborers and adminis- 
trators—was often intense. One of the principal complaints of the Real del 
Monte operario rebels was against their unfair treatment at the hands of the 
administrators. 


The rebellion in Real del Monte was among the operarios de minas. 
Within this group of men who worked below the earth, there existed a 
variety of laborers, ranging from pickmen to water boys. Not all operarios 
performed equally skillful or difficult tasks. Salaries varied according to the 
tasks. The most important and the best paid mine laborer was the pickman 
(barretero). His job was to cut the silver ore from the vein. In order to 
perform well, the pickman had to possess not only an extensive knowledge 
of silver veins, but also great physical endurance. The second most vital 
mine laborer was the peon, who carried the silver ore from the pickman’s 
tunnel up to the surface of the pit.’ The pickmen and the peones in Real del 
Monte initiated the unrest which resulted in the revolt of August 1776. 


Mine owners secured labor through the Indian repartimiento (labor draft), 
the purchase of slaves and the enticement of free laborers. After 1632 laws 
were made, although not faithfully obeyed, abolishing repartimiento for all 
works other than mining. Since mining was considered necessary to the 
survival of both Spain and New Spain, repartimiento of Indians to work in 
the silver mines and refineries was allowed.® Slaves were an expensive 


7 Luis Chavez Orozco, ed., Conflicto de trabajo con los mineros de Real del Monte, afio de 1766 
(México: Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, Instituto Nacional de Estudios Histéricos de la Revolucién 
Mexicana, 1960), pp. 104-110. The terms peon, faenero, and tenatero are all used to refer to mine cargo 
laborers, the differentiation among them being slight and sometimes provincial. In Real del Monte the 
term peon was favored. 

8 Juan de Solérzano y Pereyra, Politica indiana (Madrid: Compania Ibero-Americana de Publica- 
ciones, n.d.), book 2, chapter 15, number 3. Future references to this source will use the short form 
Solorzano 2-15-3; Charles Gibson, The Aztecs Under Spanish Rule: A History of the Indians of the 
Valley of Mexico, 1519-1810 (Stanford: Stanford Unviersity Press, 1964), p. 235. 
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source of labor but were sometimes worth the expense in very rich veins, 
because they did not command a share of the profits as portions of the free 
labor pool did.? The primary source of labor, however, was from the free 
labor pool. 


Among the free laborers, all races appear to have been represented. !° 
Even pure-blooded Indians, anxious to escape repartimiento and to profit 
from the high mining wages, formed a part of the free labor pool, aban- 
doning their communities and migrating to mining districts.!! 


Mexican mine owners in the eighteenth century attempted to secure a 
stable free labor pool through a variety of methods, including a debt 
peonage system, a unique profit sharing system and the use of outright 
physical compulsion. Debt peonage in New Spain dated from the 1570s 
when entrepreneurs of agricultural, mining, or industrial concerns sought 
means of coping with the severe labor shortage resulting from the decrease 
in the Indian population.!? By gradually extending to the laborer goods on 
credit, the owner used debt to tie the laborer permanently to the owner’s 
establishment. !% It is not possible to determine with complete accuracy what 
percentage of the free labor pool in the eighteenth century mining commu- 
nities was actually tied by debts to its work site.'* That it was still a signifi- 
cant portion in 1770 is evidenced by regulations made to protect the free 
laborer from this abuse. !> 


The profit sharing system used to entice labor to the mines was called the 
partido system. Each pickman was assigned by an experienced mine cap- 
tain a set quantity of ore to extract during the period of his twelve-hour 
shift. This quantity, called the tequio, varied according to the hardness of 


° Alan Probert, ‘‘Pedro Romero de Terreros— the Genius of the Vizcaina Vein,’’ Journal of the W. 
14 (April 1975):71; Chavez Orozco, Conflicto, p. 39. 

10 Chavez Orozco, Conflicto, pp. 23-35; Brading, ‘‘Grupos étnicos,’’ p. 471. 

'! Eric R. Wolf, ‘‘The Mexican Bajio in the Eighteenth Century: An Analysis of Cultural Integra- 
tion,’’ in Synoptic Studies of Mexican Culture, ed. Munro S. Edmundson et al, Middle American 
Institute, no. 17 (New Orleans: Tulane University Press, 1957), p. 186. 

'2 Woodrow Borah, New Spain’s Century of Depression, Ibero-Americana series, no. 35 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1951), pp. 38-41. 

13 Charles Gibson, Spain in America (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. 158. 

'* Silvio Zavala and Maria Castelo, Fuentes para la historia del trabajo en Nueva Espana, vol. 8: 
1652-1805 (México: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, n.d.), p. xviii. 

'S Mine stores, tiendas de raya, were required to offer goods at fair prices. Once a worker accumu- 
lated even a small debt, his wages were to be garnished so that the debt was paid off before it became a 
lifelong and inescapable burden. See Archivo General de la Nacién, ramo Mineria, volumen 148, folio 
392 recto. Future references to documents in this archive will use the short form AGN Mineria 148 fol. 
392r. The r stands for recto—the front side of the folio page. A v will stand for verso—the reverse side 
of the folio page. 
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the veins, but the terms of the unwritten agreement between mine owner 
and pickman were that the pickman’s shift did not end until his tequio was 
completed. For extracting the tequio the pickman was paid a wage— 
usually four reales. After the pickman completed his tequio, he was allowed 
to extract more ore which he later shared with the owner. This was his 
partido ore. The details of this arrangement, such as the ceiling on the 
amount of partido permitted and the proportions at which the partido was 
shared, varied from mine to mine in New Spain. 


Partido had no legal basis, but was simply a custom which evolved over 
time.!® Not all mining camps offered partido, but it was so important a part 
of the pickman’s expectations in central Mexico that when partido was not 
offered the wage paid for shift work was raised. For example, in the seven- 
teenth century, in the mining district of Guanajuato, pickmen were given 
four reales per shift plus partido. At the turn of the eighteenth century, 
when the Mina Valenciana in Guanajuato terminated the practice of par- 
tido, the pickman’s salary was raised from four to ten reales.!7 It is improb- 
able that the additional six reales paid as salary fully compensated the Va- 
lenciana pickmen for the loss of partido. Partido ore was usually worth 
more than six reales. In 1766, pickmen in Real del Monte claimed they 
could sell one bag of partido ore for an average of twenty reales.!® 


The partido system offered laborers the prospect of an exceptionally high 
salary, and for this reason it did serve the mine owner’s purpose of enticing 
labor to the pits. Four reales, the usual pickman wage, compared favorably 
to wages paid to other varieties of colonial labor. In the Valley of Mexico 
agricultural laborers earned one and a half to two reales a day until the end 
of the eighteenth century. Only in exceptional cases at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century were peones in agricultural haciendas paid two and a half or 
three reales.!9 In the seventeenth century, obraje workers averaged wages of 
one real or less per day?° and Mexico City Indians assigned by reparti- 
miento to street cleaning were paid nine reales a week.” In mid-eighteenth 
century Real del Monte, when pickmen were allowed to remove more than 


16 AGN Mineria 148 fol. 349v. 

17 Brading, Miners, p. 148. 

18 Chavez Orozco, Conflicto, p. 65. 

19 Enrique Florescano, Precios del maiz y crises agricolas en México (1708-1810): ensayo sobre el 
movimiento de los precios y sus consecuencias econ6micas y sociales (México: El Colegio de México, 
1969), p. 143. 

20 Gibson, Aztecs, p. 250. 

21 Chester L. Guthrie, ‘‘Colonial Economy: Trade, Industry, and Labor in Seventeenth-Century 
Mexico City,’’ Revista de Historia de América 7 (Diciembre 1939): 129. 
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one bag of partido ore per shift, the pickman could average an income of 
three or four pesos per shift.2* Besides this there was always the pickman’s 
hope of discovering and confiscating a particulary rich chunk of pure silver 
which sometimes sold for between 100 and 200 pesos.”? 


Mine owners usually tried to limit the amount of partido allowed. This 
was done partially to limit the amount of ore not falling directly to the 
owner as profit. It was also done to insure that most of the ore from a mine 
was refined in the owner’s refineries. Typically the pickman sold his par- 
tido ore at the mouth of the mine to a rescatador, an ore purchaser knowl- 
edgeable in the quality and grades of ore.** The ore purchaser was usually 
an independent refiner.” The mine owner, who also owned a refinery, pre- 
ferred to refine his own ore. Finally, mine owners were leary of the partido 
system because it was easily abused by the pickman, who could fill his 
partido bag with fine ore and turn in lesser ore for his tequio, thus assuring 
that he received as pay half of the best ore.° 


In order to encourage workers to enter the more skilled field of pickwork, 
peones were paid less than pickmen. A mining expert observed in 1770: 
‘People must be encouraged to apply themselves to the job of pickman, as 
it is the most important job in mining. If we did not use the incentive of 
salary, we would end up with all peones and no pickmen.’’?’ The peones 
were sometimes paid according to the amount of ore they hauled up, but 
more often were paid a daily wage. The peon’s wage was usually lower 
than the pickman’s,*® and when it was equivalent, the peon was denied 
partido rights. In Real del Monte, owner Pedro Romero de Terreros origi- 
nally paid his peones a four real wage—equal to that of his pickmen. While 
pickmen were allowed to take out a limited number of partido bags, peones 
were denied this privilege. This distinction was so strong that in 1765 when 
Romero de Terreros (now the Conde de Regla) sanctioned a small amount 
of partido ore for peones, he reduced their salary to three reales.2° 


In spite of the lure of the partido system, mine owners sometimes re- 
sorted to outright force to insure an adequate labor supply. Recogedores 
(labor gatherers) were hired to tour the town and countryside surrounding a 


*2 Chavez Orozco, Conflicto, p. 27. 

23 AGN Mineria 148 fol. 374r. 

+4 Bakewell, p. 210. 

5 Brading, Miners, p. 149. 

26 AGN Mineria 148 fol. 372v. 

27 AGN Mineria 148 fol. 353v. 

28 AGN Mineria 148 fol. 391. 

? AGN Criminal 297 expediente 3 folio 264 recto. Future references to this source will use the short 
form AGN Criminal 297 exp. 3 fol. 264r. 
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mining operation and to insure that enough operarios showed up for each 
shift. The lieutenant alcalde mayor in Real del Monte claimed that without 
the recogedores laborers would not work: ‘‘The recogedores are so neces- 
sary that without them no mine could be worked. There is no operario who 
of his own volition would continue to work in the mines without being 
compelled.’’>° 


Whereas in theory, recogedores were to give gentle prods to the labor 
force,?! quite often workers were rounded up like cattle. There is evidence 
that, at least in Pachuca (the colonial jurisdiction in which Real del Monte 
lay), recogedores threatened, hit, and injured the workers in the course of 
enticing them into the mines.*? The lieutenant alcalde mayor boasted that in 
twenty years no recogedor in Real del Monte had killed an operario,** a 
boast which leads one to imagine the sorts of persuasions, short of murder, 
which recogedores probably used. Group protest against the recogedores 
was a regular occurrence. In Pachuca (capital city of the jurisdiction of 
Pachuca) and Real del Monte stoning of recogedores was not uncommon.*4 
People in Real del Monte at times came out in large numbers to free 
workers gathered together by the recogedores. In one six-month period in 
1766, this happened five or six times.*> There were instances of worker’s 
threats to the lives of recogedores and one witness cited a number of cases 
of actual murder of recogedores by rounded-up workers. He claimed, 
‘‘There are so many instances of these murders that they would tire the 
attention.’’>° It is significant that in the revolt under examination in this 
paper, that of August 1766, no recogedor was murdered. 


LABOR GRIEVANCES IN REAL DEL MONTE 


In 1743, Pedro Romero de Terreros joined a fellow miner in a project to 
drain and put back into profitable operation mines of the Veta Vizcaina 
located in Real del Monte. These mines had flooded early in the eighteenth 
century.77 By 1762, Romero de Terreros’ efforts had netted him one and a 


30 AGN Criminal 298 exp. 1 fol. 25r. 

31 AGN Criminal 298 exp. 2 fols. 28-31. 

32 AGN Criminal 298 exp. 2 fols. 28-31. 

33 AGN Criminal 298 exp. 2 fol. 24v. 

34 Ibid. 

35 AGN Criminal 303 exp. 1 fols. 6-8. 

36 AGN Criminal 298 exp. 2 fols. 24v.-25r. 

37 For the history of the efforts of Romero de Terreros and the restoration of the Veta Vizcaina mines 
see Robert W. Randall, Real del Monte: A British Mining Venture in Mexico, Latin American Mono- 
graphs, no. 26 (Austin: University of Texas Press, Institute of Latin American Studies, 1972), pp. 8-10; 
Probert, ‘‘Pedro Romero de Terreros,’’ passim; and Edith Boorstein Couturier, La Hacienda de 
Hueyapdn, 1550-1936, trans. Carlos E. Guerrero, SepSetentas, no. 310 (Mexico: SepSetentas, 1976), 
pp. 62-66. Probert and Couturier differ on some of the dates on which events in Romero de Terrero’s 
life occurred. 
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half million pesos.*® He was destined to become ‘‘one of the richest men of 
his century’’? and many legends of his wealth abound.*° Free labor worked 
four of Romero de Terreros’ mines of the Veta Vizcaina and it was the 
workers of these four mines who participated in the revolt of August 
1766.7! 


The revolts which beset the Real del Monte mining district in 1766 and 
1767 were the operario response to a series of claimed grievances exclu- 
sively related to mining practices. Workers were displeased with working 
conditions, methods of payment, salaries, brutalities of individual adminis- 
trators, and forced impressment into mine work. In this sense, the rebel- 
lions were labor-management struggles. The laborers turned their wrath 
against government officials only when they felt that the officials had failed 
to mediate and resolve their grievances. The revolt of August 1766 was the 
first of a series of incidents which continued through February 1767. 


The revolt of 15 August 1766 was sparked by the introduction of a new 
method of partido sharing in the mines of Romero de Terreros and by the 
cut in the the daily wage for the peones who worked in the mines. While the 
innovations affecting salary were the major causes of labor anger, the rebels 
used the occasion to enumerate numerous other grievances that bothered 
them in the Real del Monte mines. The revolt in August did not secure 
redress of all labor grievances, but it did result in legal ordinances safeguar- 
ding many labor rights. in the face of management’s cost-cutting procedures. 
Succeeding revolts in the district were more localized and were responses to 
smaller-scale management innovations. 


For weeks before the actual outbreak of violence, laborers in the Veta 
Vizcaina mines had expressed dissatisfaction about their working condi- 
tions. The various complaints were basically of two types. Those most fre- 
quently verbalized were about the mining operation itself, particularly the 
method of paying the laborers. Another group of complaints reflected labor 
discontent with individual foremen whom Pedro Romero de Terreros (re- 
ferred to as Don Pedro in the documents containing depositions taken after 
the revolt) employed to supervise his mines.*? 


38 Randall, p. 16. 

39 Humboldt, 3:253. 

4© For anecdotes on Romero de Terreros’ immense wealth see Frances Erskine Calderén de la Barca, 
Life in Mexico during a Residence of Two Years in that Country (New ed. New York: Dutton, 1931), p. 
172; Robert Anderson Wilson, Mexico and its Religion: With Incidents of Travel in that Country During 
Parts of the Years 1851-52-53-54, and Historical Notices of Events Connected with Places Visited (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1855), p. 365; Humboldt, 3:253; and Manuel Romero de Terreros, El 
Conde de Regla, creso de la Nueva Esparia (México: Ediciones Xéchitl, 1943), p. 119. 

41 AGN Mineria 148 fols. 332-34. 

“2 Operario grievances described below are found in the depositions of witnesses and suspected rebels 
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Prior to August 15, pickmen voiced complaints about procedures. They 
were disgruntled because they were not allowed to take up more than six 
arrobas of partido ore per pickman.* In a petition to the viceroy, they 
claimed that formerly they were allowed to cut as much partido ore as they 
could manage, once their tequio was complete.“ By 1766,it had been nar- 
rowed to six arrobas. A limit on the amount of partido ore was not an 
uncommon mining practice, and this in itself would probably not have been 
a cause for rebellion in Real del Monte. There were other issues. 


The laborers complained about the weight of the teguio sacks. Pre- 
viously, they claimed, each filled sack weighed between four and s1x ar- 
robas. Now they insisted the filled sacks weighed between eight and nine 
arrobas. They implied that Don Pedro increased the amount of tequio the 
pickmen were to produce simply by providing them with larger sacks.* 
Besides being unfair, the sacks were dangerous because the peones found it 
difficult to carry such heavy weight on the narrow ladders of the mining 
shafts. 


In a petition to treasury officials of Pachuca, the pickmen explained that 
it was not the daily wage which motivated them to work. They claimed the 
daily wage was sufficient only to pay for their food during the work day.*° 
On days they stayed in the mines two or three shifts to complete the tequio 
assignment, four reales were not even sufficient to pay food costs.*” Thus, 
partido usually constituted the pickman’s income. In the past, the 
pickman’s half-share of the partido ore brought him three or four pesos. 
Now that they were only allowed six arrobas of partido ore, pickmen could 
seldom hope to earn more than four to six reales from the rescatadores.*® 


The pickmen were further annoyed by the fact that they had to give por- 
tions of their partido ore to a variety of persons. One such portion was for 
the alms Don Pedro gave to local charitable establishments. Another few 
handfuls were taken out of the partido bag to be used to pay the doctor. Still 
more partido ore went to the worker who sharpened tools and to some of 





investigated by Francisco Xavier de Gamboa following the revolt. See AGN Criminal 297 exp. 3. 
Viceroy Bucareli also discussed the operario grievances in letters written to the king in 1771. See 
Romulo Velasco Ceballos, ed. La administracién de D. Frey Antonio Maria de Bucareli y Ursua, 
cuadragesimo-sexto virrey de México, Publicaciones del Archivo General del la Nacion, no. 29-30, 
(México: Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1936), 2:359-76. 
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the assistants who helped the foreman supervise the mining operation.” In 
short, the partido bags were used by Don Pedro to pay for a number of 
items that pickmen felt should be paid for by Don Pedro himself. After 
these handfuls of ore were removed from the partido bag, it was weighed 
by one of the foreman’s assistants and half of the bag was set aside for Don 
Pedro and half went to the pickman. From his half of the partido ore, the 
pickman was obliged to pay a handful of ore as rent for the use of Don 
Pedro’s sacks during his work day.*° The pickmen were not allowed to 
bring their own sacks to work and this last handful of ore seemed to them a 
further unnecessary and unfair depletion of their partido share. 


The pickmen complained that Don Pedro provided only three candles per 
shift, not nearly enough. Since a shift usually lasted twelve hours, three 
candles would not suffice and the pickmen were forced to buy additional 
candles.°! Don Pedro, according to his accusers, also failed to provide good 
tools and the pickmen begged treasury officials to force him to provide 
them with strong, well-sharpened tools.°? Later, they asked the viceroy to 
compel Don Pedro to supply them with enough gunpowder for their needs. 
They stressed that bad tools and insufficient gunpowder made ore extraction 
much more difficult.>? 


By far, the prime concern of the pickmen in Real del Monte in August 
1766 was the introduction of a new method of mixing tequio and partido 
ore before paying the laborer his share of the partido ore. Don Pedro and all 
mine owners faced a serious problem if they granted partido to their 
workers. If the mine owner was not to receive all of the ore, how was he to 
insure that the worker did not keep the best ore for himself? A pickman 
working the face of a mine came upon all grades of ore. Occasionally, he 
discovered an especially rich vein. It was in his interest to put all of the rich 
ore into his partido bag so that when time came to divide the partido bag 
with the owner, the worker received a half-share of very rich ore. When all 
of the very rich ore went into partido bags, the tequio bags were filled with 
only average ore. It was hard enough for Don Pedro to watch bags of ore 
leave his mine each day through partido, but to suspect that these bags 
probably contained the richest silver ore of his mines was more than he 
wished to tolerate. 


49 AGN Criminal 297 exp. 3 fol. 333v. 

°° AGN Criminal 297 exp. 3 fol. 335v.; Chavez Orozco, Conflicto, p. 63. The evidence does not 
indicate when the practice of charging rent for the sacks began. 
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In order to remedy this problem, Don Pedro introduced the revoltura 
method of adjusting the partido at the end of the worker’s shift. He was not 
the first mine owner to employ this method.>* Basically, the revoltura con- 
sisted of one of Don Pedro’s foremen carefully mixing together all the bags 
of tequio and partido ore which the pickman turned in at shift’s end. After 
carefully mixing the ore, the bags were refilled. The number of bags re- 
quired to fulfill the tequio were set aside for the mine owner and the re- 
maining bags were divided between the pickman and Don Pedro. 


Mixing huge chunks of silver ore is not like stirring sugar water. Even 
with the best intentions of fairness, foremen found it difficult to mix 
hundreds of pounds of rocks. The pickmen of Real del Monte complained, 
however, that Don Pedro’s foremen had no intention of being fair. They 
claimed one foreman made the pickmen leave the room before the revoltura 
began. The foreman would then pour all of the best ore into the middle of 
the room and arrange the low-grade ore on top. When the pickman was 
invited back into the room, he was told to fill his partido bags, taking ore 
from the top and sides of the pile. Pickmen complained that this was unfair 
and resulted in their getting low-grade ore as partido.>> They claimed that 
another of Don Pedro’s foremen ordered pickmen to leave the room and 
then divided the silver ore in their absence, giving all the good ore to Don 
Pedro and leaving only the worst for the pickmen. When the ore was 
bagged, the pickman was called back in to receive his share. In some cases, 
the pickman received only a third, instead of the agreed upon half, of his 
partido bag.°® 


While the pickmen were the most numerous group of laborers upset 
about conditions in Real del Monte, the peones had at least one complaint 
about the way in which things were being managed. They complained that 
though formerly they received a daily wage of four reales, since June 1765 
Don Pedro had paid only three reales.>’ 


Besides these various complaints about mining procedures and wages, 
witnesses who testified about the revolt in Real del Monte indicated that 
there was some discontent about individual foremen hired by Don Pedro. 
The two foremen who were special targets of labor wrath were Don Fran- 
cisco Lira, who was rayador (keeper of time records on the laborers) of the 
Mina de Santa Teresa, and Don José Marcelo Gonzalez, who was adminis- 
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trator of the Mina de San Cayetano. The laborers accused Gonzalez of un- 
fair revoltura mixing. Forcing pickmen to leave the room during revoltura, 
he left them with the very worst ore as partido.*® 


Don Francisco Lira was cited even more often than Gonzalez as an unfair 
foreman. Lira emerges from the testimony of the witnesses as a man who 
enjoyed his position of power and was anxious that workers give him the 
deference he felt he was due. One witness testified that Lira liked to have 
the pickmen approach him with great humility before he divided the partido 
bags.°? Another witness, a priest, testified that for the past year he had 
heard complaints about Don Francisco Lira, particulary because of Lira’s 
bad temper and lofty, pompous manner. Lira was also accused of mis- 
treating the pickmen and the peones, whipping them with sticks and 
snarling at them.°! The incident which sparked the revolt of 15 August was 
Lira’s partitioning of a pickman’s partido bags. 


CHARACTER OF THE REVOLT IN REAL DEL MONTE 


The character of the revolt in Real del Monte was similar in many re- 
spects to the character of other rural Mexican revolts.©* The confrontation, 
which eventually became violent enough to result in murders, began with a 
law-abiding populace seeking to redress its grievances. For a full two weeks 
before the outbreak of violence, mine laborers in Real del Monte attempted 
to secure their demands through peaceful, although sometimes emotional, 
petition to the authorities, both local and viceregal. Only when local offi- 
cials and mining administrators flagrantly violated what the rebels consid- 
ered to have been a viceregal concession to their demands, did violence 
occur. 


Despite subsequent efforts of the authorities to find ringleaders, the revolt 
of August 1766 is a clear example of the spontaneous leaderless revolt. The 
outbreak of violence occurred one week after the authorities had jailed 
“‘ringleaders.’’ The revolt of August 1766 also provides evidence of the 
degree to which local officials relied on the clergy to mediate disputes and 
pacify the population. Finally, destruction of property and personal attacks 
were directly related to clearly expressed rebel grievances. 


58 Ibid., p. 27. 
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Rumblings of rebellion began on 29 July 1766. On that day, treasury 
officials in Pachuca were busy counting the silver of refiners and rescata- 
dores of the jurisdiction and were preparing to send the royal portion of the 
silver on to Mexico City.®? Suddenly about 250 laborers arrived outside of 
the royal treasury with a petition outlining their complaints and grievances. 
The treasury officials grumbled that it was not necessary for all 250 laborers 
to show up to present a complaint, and they finally dispersed the crowd with 
a promise to survey the mining situation on the following day.“ 


Next day the treasury officials, accompanied by Alcalde Mayor Ramon 
Coca of Pachuca, went up to speak with Don Francisco Lira at the Mina de 
Santa Teresa. They chided him gently and instructed him to be moderate in 
the future and to treat laborers fairly.©° They then surveyed some of the 
other mines in the jurisdiction. 


Dissatisfied with this official response, over 300 laborers reappeared out- 
side the doors of the royal treasury on 1 August and demanded that their 
petition be given back so they could take it to Mexico City and present it to 
the viceroy. Some people in the crowd carried knives and others spoke out 
angrily, accusing the officials of having no intention of giving the laborers a 
fair hearing. A group of laborers finally drew up a separate petition and set 
out for Mexico City to submit it directly to the viceroy. They were con- 
vinced that the viceroy would safeguard their interests. 


The evidence suggests that the viceroy saw the laborers personally, al- 
though this is not explicitly stated. He gave them a packet of five docu- 
ments to turn over to local treasury officials in Pachuca. That the viceroy 
would become personally involved in mediating the dispute indicated the 
degree of concern generated in Mexico City by provincial mining distur- 
bances. 


When the laborers submitted the packet of viceregal documents to the 
local officials, the officials read portions aloud to the crowd. Those portions 
ordered that the mines be quickly repopulated by whatever means neces- 
sary. The crowd was convinced that the viceregal documents really con- 
tained instructions for concessions to labor demands. Not hearing these 
concessions, they angrily accused the local officials of thwarting viceregal 
directives.® 
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On 8 August, local officials made four arrests of “‘ringleaders.’’ Despite 
this, crowds continued to form. On 14 August a group of laborers ap- 
proached Don Pedro to discuss revoltura. Don Pedro spoke with some of 
the labor delegates and finally agreed that revoltura would take place only 
in cases where the teguio was unequal in quality with the partido. This 
suggestion brought cheers from the crowd. The fact that the laborers were 
so elated about this compromise lends credence to the labor charge that 
foremen were taking advantage of the revoltura to separate out all the best 
metal for the mine owner.® Later that day Don Pedro was approached by a 
group of peones. Don Pedro’s response to their demand for a return to the 
four real wage was that he had lowered the wage when he agreed to allow 
peones to extract partido ore. He promised to consider a return to the 
former arrangement.®© 


Early in the morning on 15 August, Don Francisco Lira performed a 
revoltura on a pickman’s ore.’° Lira claimed that the tequio and partido 
ores were unequal in quality,’! but the pickman maintained there was no 
need for a revoltura.’* The pickman, gathering a crowd in his wake, rushed 
to Don Pedro and protested.’* Don Pedro supported Lira, seized a belli- 
gerent member of the crowd, and dismissed the incident. ”4 


The crowd, however, was unsatisfied and grew in size throughout the 
day. At four o’clock in the afternoon, violence began. Rebels directed their 
wrath against both the buildings and the personnel connected with Don 
Pedro’s mining enterprises. The irate crowd threatened to burn down two of 
Don Pedro’s mines and actually set fire to the Mina San Cayetano, which 
escaped total destruction only through the intercession of a priest.’ The 
homes of unpopular mining foremen were stoned.’° Rebels broke into the 
jails of Real del Monte and Pachuca and freed the prisoners whom they 
endeavored to recruit into rebel ranks.’’? Two of Don Pedro’s foremen 
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escaped with their lives only by secret flight.”* One foreman was murdered 
by the crowd of laborers.’? The alcalde mayor of Pachuca, whom the crowd 
felt was thwarting viceregal directives in favor of the laborers was also 
murdered.®° Don Pedro, who was supervising work at the Mina San Caye- 
tano when the outbreak occurred, escaped injury and possible death only by 
burrowing into a mound of barley until the crowd travelled on.®! 


He then escaped from Mina San Cayetano by incorporating himself into a 
religious procession. He and his companions were hidden by the religious 
and conveyed to the church sacristy where he remained in hiding until after 
midnight.’ After this revolt, Don Pedro abandoned his former frequent 
contact with his mines and remained in his hacienda under a self-imposed 
exile for over eight years.®? 


Women played a significant enough role in the revolt to invite comment 
from witnesses. It was evidently a woman who made certain that the alcalde 
mayor was dead by stoning his head.84 The wife of one of the imprisoned 
‘‘ringleaders’’ was said to have participated in the revolt along with a 
number of other women carrying rocks and shouting, ‘‘All these cuckolds 
must die.’’®> On the day after the revolt, at the funeral of the alcalde mayor, 
a woman was heard to say, ‘‘Now that we’ve killed this toad, let’s go out 
and kill the others too.’’®¢ 


There is ample evidence of attempts of priests to use their religious influ- 
ence either to quiet the rebels or to protect personal targets of the revolt. 
Don Pedro, as noted above, used a religious procession and a church sac- 
risty to protect his life. Don Francisco Lira used a Franciscan seminary as a 
refuge.®’ Further incidents were also described by witnesses. Melchor Ve- 
lazco, a priest and official of the inquisition who was in Real del Monte to 


78 One of these was Don Marcelo Gonzalez, who joined Don Pedro in the religious procession. AGN 
Criminal 297 exp. 3 fols. 262v, 352r. The other was Don Francisco Lira who fled to a Franciscan 
seminary. AGN Criminal 297 exp. 3 fols. 352-53. 
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coliect alms, heard commotion in the streets the afternoon of 15 August. 
His response was to grab his crucifix and run up to the angry laborers. He 
reached them as they were leaving the Mina de San Cayetano. Kneeling 
before them and kissing their feet, he implored them to stop. While unsuc- 
cessful in stopping the revolt, he did manage to convince some of the rebels 
to put out the fires they had started thus saving San Cayetano with Don 
Pedro inside from being burned down entirely.28 Melchor Velazco also 
claimed to have been instrumental in calming workers who were pursuing a 
jailor. He threw himself on the ground before the crowd and pleaded, ‘‘Kill 
me—let the others live.’’®? The officials in Pachuca testified that after the 
rebellious crowd broke into the Pachuca jail, it was the padres of the semi- 
nary, armed with crucifixes, who succeeded in pacifying the rebels and 
preventing further mischief.” 


OFFICIAL REACTION TO THE REVOLT 


During the course of the revolt of 15-18 August, official reaction was 
minimal. Local officials had neither the troops nor the arms to disperse 
hundreds of irate laborers. By the fourth day of the rebellion, over 4,000 
laborers were angrily milling about in the hills surrounding Real del Monte 
and officials did little more than wait for the tempest to subside. The jailor 
stepped aside when he saw rebels bent on freeing the prisoners.?! He made 
no attempt to dissuade them verbally. Don Pedro and his companions hid in 
the barley when the crowd became rowdy. The treasury officials simply 
bolted themselves into the treasury when they heard the rebels approach 
Pachuca.”* One official, the alcalde mayor, attempted to reason with the 
irate crowd instead of simply hiding. He was killed.%? Only religious figures 
were able to make attempts at pacification without loss of life. Once the 
revolt ran its course, officials in Pachuca advised the viceroy of the situta- 
tion and awaited his orders, initiating no local course of action. They wrote 
the viceroy: ‘“There was nothing else to do in this situation but advise your 
Majesty so that you might take the actions you desire.’’™ 


Viceregal reaction to the Real del Monte revolt was immediate. Viceroy 
Cruillas’ first response on 16 August was to appoint an investigator-pacifier 
to go to Pachuca to quell the revolt, investigate its causes, press charges 
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against the suspected rebels and mete out the appropriate punishments. The 
man chosen for this assignment was the Conde Francisco Xavier de 
Gamboa. Gamboa was given subdelegate powers—the power to act in the 
name of the viceroy without prior consultation.” 


Gamboa was a Mexican creole born in Guadalajara. Of Gamboa’s 
parents all that is known is that they considered themselves nobles and 
owned a modest fortune.7° Gamboa was educated at the Colegio de San 
Juan Bautista in his native city and practiced in all fields of law. Prominent 
businessmen, religious leaders, government officials and even the viceroy — 
solicited Gamboa’s legal opinion. ‘‘Gamboa’s reputation in society was 
greater than that of any other jurist of his epoch.’’?”? Gamboa is best re- 
membered, however, as a mining jurist. In 1760, during a ten-year resi- 
dence in Spain, he published his Comentarios a las ordenanzas de mineria. 
During the years following the publication of the book, he served in a va- 
riety of government capacities throughout the Spanish empire —oidor of the 
audiencias of Barcelona and Mexico, regent of the audiencia of Santo Do- 
mingo and rector of the Mexican audiencia.”® 


Gamboa’s mission was to quell the rebellion and put laborers back to 
work in the mines. The situation in Real del Monte constituted a threat not 
only to the peace and security of the region, but also to the mining ventures. 
Because cessation of drainage operations could rapidly ruin a mine, it was 
imperative that Gamboa quickly return the laborers to their work. Had 
rebels taken over the hills and countryside in a non-mining area of Mexico, 
it may have been possible for government officials simply to ignore their 
opposition. In Pachuca and Real del Monte, however, the fate of mining 
was at stake. Without workers, mines flooded. The immediate need of 
operarios made the situation much more explosive than one in which law 
officials could afford to wait for frayed rebel tempers to subside. Viceregal 
officials, keenly aware of this, immediately dispatched the most qualified 
mediator of the realm to the site of the revolt. 


Gamboa arrived with ample troops and ammunition” but events proved 
them unnecessary. As representative of the Viceroy, Gamboa was wel- 
comed by the irate laborers. Over 4,000 laborers were spread throughout 
the hills and towns of the jurisdiction of Pachuca, and when Gamboa ar- 
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rived he was cheered by thousands of laborers. ‘‘Viva el rey’’ and ““Long 
live the royal minister who brings us peace’’ they shouted when he rode into 
view.!© Labor perceived Gamboa as a potential ally rather than a threat. 
Gamboa’s final arbitration scheme shows that their confidence was not en- 
tirely misplaced. 


After pacifying the region, Gamboa heard testimony from numerous wit- 
nesses, including former prisoners, participating rebels, foremen of the 
mines, the despised Don Francisco Lira and Don Pedro Romero de Ter- 
reros. This testimony was the basis of Gamboa’s arbitration scheme and 
forms the historian’s written record of the revolt. 


Gamboa’s final decisions on the conflict were handed to Viceroy Cruillas 
on 17 September 1766. They formed nineteen ordinances which dealt with 
all of the grievances expressed by the laborers about their working condi- 
tions. 1°! 


Some of Gamboa’s ordinances settling the dispute were rulings strictly in 
favor of labor or management, but most of them represented compromise 
solutions. Mine owners were ordered to provide pickmen with sufficient 
candles, tools and blasting materials. Mine owners were required to provide 
pickmen with sacks for carrying partido ore at no rental charge.!°* Don 
Pedro was ordered to pay his peones a salary of four reales without a revo- 
cation of partido privileges.'°? Harsh punishments were threatened for la- 
borers who stole or dealt in stolen tools or mine goods. 


Gamboa’s solution to the thorny revoltura issue was basically the same 
as that agreed upon by Don Pedro and the laborers on 14 August. Gamboa 
encouraged pickmen to make certain that their tequio and partido ores were 
of equal quality so that revoltura would be unnecessary. Individual foremen 
were allowed the discretion of examining tequio and partido bags to discern 
differences. Should the ores be noticeably different in quality revoltura was 
_ to be performed. As a check on unfair revoltura procedures Gamboa or- 
dered that revoltura could only be performed in the presence of the laborer. 
Gamboa discouraged flagrant differences in the quality of tequio and par- 
tido ores by ruling that if the tequio sacks contained only dirt and pebbles 
the pickman would forfeit both salary and partido bags.'!% 
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Prior to the revolt, pickmen discussed with Don Pedro their opposition to 
the limits put on the amount of partido ore they could extract. They cheered 
Don Pedro when he proclaimed that if they fulfilled their tequio assign- 
ments they might take out as much partido ore as they wished. Gamboa’s 
mediation of the issue resembled Don Pedro’s offer in that limits on the 
quantity of partido bags were abolished. Gamboa, however, prohibited 
pickmen from remaining in the mines for longer than one twelve-hour shift. 
The prohibition, cloaked as an attempt to prevent abuse and to regulate 
pickman’s working hours, served the interests of the mine owner as well. 
Whereas, in theory, pickmen were granted the right to unlimited partido, 
the privilege was limited by the shift length. Gamboa granted laborers some 
relief from the numerous payments they made to peripheral mining em- 
ployees. The various handfuls of the pickman’s partido ore given to mining 
employees were more closely regulated. Gamboa freed the pickmen from 
paying the tool-sharpener with their partido ore. He was to be paid a salary 
by Don Pedro. The handfuls of partido ore given to the doctor were to 
continue to be extracted from pickman’s bags, Gamboa’s rationale being 
that the pickmen benefitted from the presence of the doctor. Finally, 
Gamboa ruled that alms-giving was a joint responsibility of labor and man- 
agement. The foreman was to extract alms handfuls from partido bags be- 
fore he divided the bags.!° 


Gamboa’s ordinance on recogedores guaranteed the laborers—both 
pickmen and peones—only scant protection from over-zealous recoge- 
dores. Gamboa concluded that throughout the long history of labor-reco- 
gedor antagonism in Real del Monte, the recogedores in general suffered 
worse fates. ‘‘Some recogedores have died at the hands ofoperarios 
through treachery, by gunshots, or other wounds. Yet I have not heard of a 
single operario dying at the hands of the recogedores.’’!°° Consequently, 
apart from a general stipulation that recogedores ‘‘should treat the oper- 
arios well’’!°7 and a suggestion that timekeepers give workers slips of paper 
certifying that they had just finished a shift to prevent their immediately 
re-impressment,!°8 Gamboa did nothing to temper recogedor behavior. It is 
significant that four of six succeeding revolts in the Real del Monte mining 
district focused on the recogedor issue. 


Royal reaction to the revolt was broader in scope than the local or the 
viceregal reaction and aimed at relieving burdens on the mine owner. This 


105 Tbid., p. 108. 
106 Chavez Orozco, Conflicto, p. 233. 
107 [bid., p. 108. 
108 Thid., p. 233. 
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was not a new approach to a reduction in silver production. In the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries such royal measures as the lowering of 
the guinto to 10 percent and the gradual reduction in the price of mercury!” 
reflected the crown’s attempt to stimulate private investment in the silver 
industry.!!° In 1768 the king began to grant silver miners guinto and fee 
exemptions. In 1776 the king approved the creation of a mining guild!!! and 
in 1777 fixed the price of mercury at the low level of forty-one pesos a 
quintal.!!* The silver industry in New Spain had been suffering prior to the 
revolt of August 1766. Don Pedro’s objectionable innovations in Real del 
Monte were partially in response to his own drop in revenues. !!3 Neverthe- 
less, the state of mining in Real del Monte after 1767 only exacerbated the 
silver crisis of the 1760s. Therefore, the revolts served, indirectly and in the 
long run, to combine with other factors to motivate the crown to release 
some of the financial holds on the silver industry. 


CONCLUSION 


The revolt in Real del Monte is interesting to the present day scholar of 
Mexican colonial history because the documents exposing it present a com- 
prehensive picture of the mine workers, the mine owners, and the character 
of rural rebellion. It is significant, however, on a broader level, as an illus- 
tration of some of the factors which governed the Mexican silver mining 
industry. 


The revolt was a spontaneous, leaderless rebellion. It began with a law- 
abiding populace seeking to peacefully redress its grievances. While the 
revolt grew violent with time, destruction of property and attacks on people 
were directly related to clearly expressed rebel grievances. There was no 
evidence of looting or random violence. Evident throughout the revolt was 
the reliance of local officials on religious figures to pacify the crowds. 


The disgruntled laborers of 1766 in Real del Monte were not analagous to 
modern-day labor strikers, attempting to upgrade pay, benefits, and 
working conditions. Rather, the revolt was a reactionary protest by labor 
against local management innovations introduced by the mine owner. It was 


109 Mercury was essential to the amalgamation process of refining silver ore, thus the price of mercury 
governed the amount of profit an entrepreneur could make on silver refining. 

110 Maniau Torquemada, p. 9. 

iT Walter Howe, The Mining Guild of New Spain and its Tribunal General, 1770-1821 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949), passim. 

112 Humboldt, 3:298. 

"3 Tbid., 3:305. In every decade of the eighteenth century except that of the 1760s, the quantity of the 
silver yield increased. 
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essentially a conservative revolt for the preservation of the status quo in the 
face of encroaching management interference and restriction. !!4 


Records of the revolt in Real del Monte illustrate that labor’s bargaining 
position in conflicts with management was strong. Labor was a scarce com- 
modity. Mine owners either lured labor to mines through a profit-sharing 
plan, herded them to mines by force, or used debt-peonage to keep them 
tied to the mines. In labor-management conflicts, the mine owner feared the 
loss of his labor supply. Labor’s bargaining position was further strength- 
ened, however, by the structure of mining itself. Because mines flooded 
when workers abandoned drainage operations, a boycott by laborers had the 
potential of ruining a mining enterprise. 


During the revolt, local officials lacked the resources and/or the expertise 
to stem the crowd’s wrath. Records of the revolt show that the local official 
reaction was simply to step aside and let the event run its course. Local 
officials were unable to quiet rebels without the assistance of religious 
figures. Neither were local officials entrusted by the viceroy with the task of 
resolving the issues in conflict. 


In contrast to the local reaction, the viceregal reaction was energetic and 
speedy. Gamboa arrived with troops and immediately urged workers back 
to the mines and began an inquiry into cause. The viceregal response was 
partially an effort to stem rural discontent, but more seriously an effort to 
avoid the loss of royal revenues which an unproductive mining operation 
would initiate. The degree of concern generated in Mexico City by the 
mining revolt is evidenced by the fact that the most knowledgeable, experi- 
enced, and renowned mining jurist in the realm was sent out as mediator. 


Viceregal mediation was essential to resolution of the conflict. Without 
the intercession of officials from Mexico City, it is doubtful that the mines 
could have been repopulated in sufficient time to salvage the operations. 
Viceregal mediation was also essential because the laborers were willing to 
repose confidence in a viceregal mediator as opposed to any local official. 
The joyful welcome accorded to Gamboa illustrated labor’s faith in his 
ability and inclination to safeguard labor interests. 


Royal responses to the revolt in time became broader than simple media- 
tion. The revolt of 1766 when added to other revolts in mining communities 


114 In this sense the revolt of 1766 falls into Charles Tilly’s category of ‘‘reactionary disturbance.’”’ 
See Charles Tilly, ‘‘The Changing Place of Collective Violence,’’ in Essays in Theory and History: An 
Approach to the Social Sciences, pp. 139-64, ed. by Melvin Richter (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1970), p. 146. 
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in 1766 and 1767 spurred official action to remedy threats to silver produc- 
tion. 


The revolt of August 1766 in Real del Monte was only the first of at least 
seven popular disturbances among workers of the mining district. The dis- 
turbances reflected grave conflict between management and labor in the 
mining and refining enterprises of the district. While a semblance of sta- 
bility returned to the area after the final serious disturbance of February 
1767, the revolts left a mark on the productive capacity of the area. Of the 
four Real del Monte mines most productive prior to the series of revolts, all 
but one lay flooded in 1770. Even the single operative mine was worked at 
only a tenth of its former capacity.!!> 


While these revolts and others occuring in mining communities of New 
Spain in the 1760s resulted in an immediate decline in silver production, 
they also brought about fairly rapid changes in government policy. These 
policy shifts were favorable not only to mine laborers, but also to the mine 
owners, as in the case of the creation of a mining guild and the reduction in 
the price of mercury. The reaction of the central government was to go to 
great lengths to reduce economic restrictions on the mine owner and to 
rapidly alleviate the grievances of the mine worker. This reaction was based 
on the government’s fundamental commitment to facilitate growth in the 
amount of silver produced in New Spain. This approach was largely suc- 
cessful, as evidenced by the increased silver output of the later 1770s. 


Denver, Colorado NOBLET BARRY DANKS 


115 AGN Mineria 148 fol. 369r. 
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